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We Live in Deeds, Not Years 

XYTe live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. ■ ' 

We should count time by heart throbs: he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Philip James Bailey 


Five Men in 
Abyssinia’s 

Mountains 

HP i ie breaking-up of the 
^ last group of Italians in 
Abyssinia crowns one .of the 
most remarkable expeditions 
ever carried out under the 
British flag. 

It has been gratifying to all 
free peoples to realise that the 
first victim of the New Bar¬ 
barians has been the first State 
to be set free from their 
shackles, and the'extinction of 
Mussolini’s mushroom empire 
in Abyssinia can be traced back 
to a company of five, brave 
men who set out to. promote 
revolt, among the .Ethiopian 
patriots. * 

They were led by the son 
of an Archdeacon of Exeter 
who lias known Abyssinia for 
20 years, Brigadier Sandford, 
with ■ whom were Captain 
Critchley, . Lieutenant Drew, 
and Signallers Grey and Whit¬ 
more, and all the‘money they 
had was about £400. 

Supplies of Arms 

The little band crossed over 
the- border from the Sudan 
about a year ago, when Sig- 
naller Whitmore, who was only 
2 1, was staggering with malaria. 
They-made contact with local 
chiefs and arranged for supplies 
of arms on their way, and at 
last reached a plateau a mile 
above the sea, where an Italian 
force proved to be lying in 
wait for them with machine- 
guns and bombs. 

The Italians did their worst, 
hut the mission did its best, 
and took refuge in a cave, 
where they hid successfully 
an I went on with their work. 
Tin Italians bribed an old 
chhftain with a grievance and 
; o stirred up more trouble, 

1 ut nothing came of it, and no 
offers of a reward brought the 

Italians a riy luck. 

• .■ >. ■. ■ „ 

No Traitors 

None of their fellow country¬ 
men betrayed the five men, who 
were aide j to' supply arms to 
their friends and entlutse them 
in the cause of liberating their 
country' and preparing the way 
for the return of Haile Selassie. 

Today all five are safe and 
well. Whitmore is still on the 
high plateau, and Brigadier 
Sandford is military and politi¬ 
cal adviser to the Emperor who 
owes so much to his courage 
and leadership. ... 


Food & Freedom For Europe’s Slaves 

Pledge of the Allies 

powerful German Army was defeated by the 
Allies and the German people were starving, 
Mr Churchill proposed to send food ships to 
feed them, but this humane desire was thwarted. 


A trumpet call of hope for the enslaved 
peoples of Europe was sounded at the 
Allied Conference at ,St James’s Palace. 
At the end of the Great War, when the 


Jt is interesting to sec that the 
Prime Minister has already 
begun to think of the same act 
of humanity for the end of 
this war, and at the Conference 
of the Allies Mr Eden moved a 
resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, declaring that it 
is the aim of the Allies to make 
available supplies of food and 
raw materials for all the op¬ 
pressed countries. 

Preparations • for this arc 
already being made, and every 


Allied Government is preparing 
estimates of the kinds of food 
supplies they will need and the 
quantities, and also all the raw 
materials that will be required 
to set life going again. Plans 
are being worked out to produce 
the best use of shipping re¬ 
sources and to arrange for long¬ 
distance transport, and for the 
building-up of reserves in the 
most convenient places. 

The Government is fully alive, 
said Mr Eden, to the situation 


that will arise when the time 
comes, and it does not .propose 
to play the grim game of “beggar 
my neighbour.** 

The intention of our Govern¬ 
ment, in association with America 
and the Allies, is to ensure that 
with freedom will come succour 
at the earliest possible moment to 
the oppressed peoples of Europe. 

A great day it will be when we 
see, coming together, Freedom 
for Peoples and Justice for the 
Gangsters. 


A Schoolmaster Blazes the Trail 


j^iccAUSic he believed that a new 
highway from North to 
South Americd would help all 
Americans to know each other 
better, a Carolina schoolmaster, 
Bichard Tewkesbury, is now 
regarded as a notable explorer. 

While on holiday in Mexico in 
1937 he learned that the pro¬ 
posed highway from South to 
•North was held up by the im¬ 
penetrable jungle of Panama, 
which extends for 300 miles 
from Panama to Colombia. En¬ 
gineers were beaten by its dan¬ 
gers, its swamps, and its rivers. 
Mr Tewkesbury was challenged 
by the impossible and decided 
that be would try to march 
through its gloomy depths. 

While Europe was plunging 
into war in 1939 the little school¬ 
master, standing five feet two 
and weighing under nine stone, 
started off with his sleeping bag, 

A Nazi Turns 
Pale 

One of the • acts of the 
Germans in Paris has been the 
opening of the safe-deposits in 
the various banks. 

In one bank was a safe be¬ 
longing to an old lady in black. 
The officer in charge said, 
“ May I beg of you, Madame, 
to be-good enough to . 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the 
lady, and when the safe was 
opened the officer was amazed 
.to sec'nothing whatever but a 
shining sword. 

He turned to the lady, who 
simply said,. " That is my late 
husband’s sword. I am the 
widow of Marshal Eoch.’’ 

.The officer turned pale,' 
saluted; and withdrew. 


a hatchet, a camera, compass, 
and provisions. 

At a village on the edge of the 
jungle he hired some Indian 
guides who paddled him twelve 
miles into the jungle, and then 
left him without warning. Un¬ 
dismayed, the schoolmaster- 
explorer pushed on, wading 
knee-deep in water infested with 
snakes. Ceaseless rain drenched 
him driy and night, and malaria 
wore down his strength. Only 
by taking big doses of quinine 
was lie able to stagger through 
to a village on the Caribbean Sea. 

This preliminary exploration 
of the jungle whetted his appetite 
for more. In June 1940 he was 
back again, determined to find a 
possible way through for the 
great highway. This time he 
kept detailed notes of every 
day’s march. He noted that 
the hills of brown clay and 


black loam were suitable for 
road surfaces, and that Wliat 
engineers thought was an im¬ 
passable .jungle could be lived in. 

Again he was left stranded by 
his Indian guides, but was 
rescued by two Indians who took 
him on board their dugout 
canoe. At last he arrived in 
Colombia, having come through 
a dangerous jungle never before 
trodden by a white man. By 
his courageous journey and his 
observations he showed that a 
road through to South America 
was possible, ... 

He has presented his tfotes to 
the authorities responsible for 
the highway and has gone back 
to teaching algebra, knowing that 
his discoveries will one day 
make the new highway possible 
and that millions of people in the 
Americas will be grateful to bim 
for pointing out the way. 



Jumping Back to Health 

Before returning to their units convalescent Service men 
undergo a carefully-graded course of physical training. Here 
some of the men are enjoying a hurdle race at their depot 


He Grossed tho 
World With £50 
in His Pocket 

TVTobody knows how. many 
^ men have gone out from 
our Island to the far. bounds 
of the earth and made fortunes ; 
and nobody knows how many 
fortunes have been spent in 
developing the British Empire. 

But many people now know 
of one fine Welshman who went 
out from gallant little Wales 
long ago and rose to be a 
familiar figure in the most 
beautiful of all Australia’s 
cities—Melbourne, the capital 
of Victoria. He was David 
Edward Lewis, one of the 
emigrants who went out in the 
good old days of peace, dream- 
,ing of a great future in the 
southern continent. He had in 
his pocket just fifty pounds 
to begin his new career. 

He prospered in business 
beyond all his dreams and 
Lewis’s drapery stores became 
known to everybody in Mel¬ 
bourne, if not in all Australia. 
Now his day is ended, and 
Mr Lewis has bequeathed 
to Melbourne University the 
immense sum of £700,000 for 
scholarships. Melbourne will 
go on growing, Australia’s 
seven millions will become 
twenty millions and more, and 
still bright boys and girls will 
be winning their way through 
life by. Lewis Scholarships, 
thanks to the Welshman who 
arrived on the lonely continent 
with fifty pounds in his pocket. 

Syria’s Ancient 
Dream ComesTrue 

After Abyssinia, Syria. The 
little countries are shaping 
themselves for the New Free¬ 
dom. 

Syria has been proclaimed a 
free and independent nation, 
thus realising in time, of war 
the deep-set aspirations of her 
people. . - ’ 

This, the first-fruits of tjie 
association of the Free, French 
with the Allies, was proclaimed 
at Damascus by General 
Catroux, . Commander-in-Chief 
/ of the. French Forces in'Syria, 
amid\ the rejoicings of the 
people. , , - , . 

. • In. acknowledging the wel¬ 
come .gift, the new President 
of the Syrian Republic, Sheikh 
Taj Addin-el-Husni,* declared 
that France was always gener¬ 
ous and an emancipator of 
nations. This is how we like 
.to think of France. 
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Science Must be Free 

The New Charter 

r F\vo great documents have already come out of tlie War; the 
* Atlantic Charter lias been followed by the Science Charter 
adopted by the Science Congress called by Sir Richard Gregory, 
President of the British Association. The conference has 
made memorable Sir Richard's term of office, for it has laid 
down a charter which makes clear the close relation between 
Liberty.and Knowledge. These arc its chief points : 

1. Liberty to learn, opportunity 5. Men of science arc among 

to teach, and power to under- the trustees of each generation’s 
stand, are necessary for the ex- inheritance of natural knowledge, 
tension of knowledge. They arc bound, therefore, to 

2 . Communities depend for foster and increase that heritage 
their existence, their survival, by faithful guardianship and 
and advancement, on knowledge service to high ideals. 

of themselves and of the proper- 6. All scientific workers arc 


ties of things in the world around 
them. 

3. All nations and all classes 
have contributed to the’know¬ 
ledge and utilisation of natural 
resources. ’ 


united in the Fellowship of the 
Commonwealth of Science, which 
lias the world for its province 
and the discovery of truth as its 
highest aim. 

7. The pursuit of scientific. 


4 . The basic principles of inquiry demands complete in¬ 
science rely on independence tcllectual freedom and exchange 
combined with cooperation, and of knowledge ; and it. can only 
are influenced by the progressive flourish through the\ unfettered 
needs of humanity. development of civilised life. 

Science, Religion, and Philosophy Can Save Mankind 


The conference was attended 
by scientists of many nations and 
was fruitful in suggestions. 

Lord Samuel declared that 
science had a duty to share in the 
search for remedies for the grave 
social injustices revealed by the 
war ; and for moulding our 
physical environment. Science, 
religion, and philosophy were all 
linked together; when they moved' 
together in seeking the common 
goal, a. solution of the troubles of 
the age would be in sight. 

Sir John Orr advocated a 
world food policy after the war, 
so as to bring to everybody a diet 
completely adequate for health. 

Sir Harold Hartley, in esti¬ 
mating that the world’s resources 
in coal would last 4000 years, 
stated that as these years passed 
the . sources would prove more 
inaccessible. As oil reserves are 
less extensive, the conservation 
of the resources of heat and 


power must be part of our re¬ 
planning, and the ultimate goal 
must be the use of the sun’s 
radiation. 

Mr II. G. Wells uttered a 
warning that unless man adapted 
himself to changing circum¬ 
stances > he would become ex¬ 
tinct. Federal control of the air 
and of the materials of inter¬ 
national transport was essential 
for the future peace of the world. 
We needed a common language, 
and a world encyclopedia, Re¬ 
sponsibility for the ownership of 
this planet and its effective use, 
everyone having his rights and a 
fair share, must be imposed as 
a fundamental law. 

Sir John Russell, referring to 
the work on soil classification for 
agriculture so highly developed 
in Russia, declared that it would 
be a tragedy if the many new 
varieties of suitable crops were 
lost. x 


Five Men Gome 50,000 Miles 


W/e recorded last week liow a 
chance word revealed that 
three men in a squadron of the 
R A F had all come from Brazil 
to fight for the flag. 

An interesting letter from an 
air pilot cadet in England gives 
another example of this wonder¬ 
ful spirit. 

The other day (says the pilot) 
I was sitting at a table writing 
a letter. There were four other 
men at the table, and not one of 
them hailed from England. One 
was a Welshman, one came from 
Northern Tibet, the third came 
from Rio dc Janeiro, and the 

Liberty Fleet 

The United States is building a 
new Liberty Fleet and aiming at 
turning out two ships a day. This 
is what President Roosevelt says of 
the ships: 

We propose that these ships 
shall sail the seas as they arc 
intended to. We propose to'the 
best of our ability to protect 
them from torpedo, shell, or bomb. 

There shall be no death for 
America, for democracy, or for 
freedom. There must be liberty 
throughout the world arul. for 
ever. This is our prayer and our 
pledge to all mankind. 


fourth from Buenos Aires, while 
the writer came from South 
Africa. 

The man from Tibet told how 
he had travelled 16,000 miles to 
join the R A E, and the five of 
us together had come nearly 
50,000 miles to help the Empire 
Air Force to save the world for 
Christianity, freedom, and justice. 

Here was no compulsion, but 
the inward conviction that they 
must do their part in freeing the 
world of tyranny and cruelty. 
They knew that in this titanic 
struggle every man counts— 
Lajis Deo. 

Hitler’s Dream of 
a World Prison 

By the Russian Ambassador 

If Hitlerite Germany wins the 
war there will be no t freedom, 
no democracy, no culture, no 
science, no planning in the world 
—only one huge prison through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the 
planet, in which all nations will 
be herded together like slaves 
under the whip of the most 
brutal and unscrupulous gang 
of all times. 


Little News 
Reefs 

TJhni idea has been suggested 
that . our Prime Minister, 
should give weekly talks to 
journalists as President Roose¬ 
velt docs. 

Fragments of stone from historic 
buildings of London which have 
been damaged by bombs arc being 
carved into souvenirs for the people 
of the United States. 

There are many signs that all is 
not well with the- F a sc is t parly in 
Italy, and that Mussolini is uneasy 
in his shoes. ' 

Qerman reports of the fighting 
iii Russia have described 
how, instead of the motors 
carrying the men, there has 
been so much mud that the men 
have often had to carry the 
motors. 

The Nazi Gestapo is shooting 
hundreds of hostages in the en¬ 
slaved countries, and everywhere 
the pcop]c are rising in revolt. 

The small town of Masham in 
north Yorkshire , with^ a population 
of 2000, has beaten all country 
records during its War Weapons 
Week, having raised £172,071 , over 
£7 9 a head. 

Jr is hoped that 500 tons of 
rose-hips will be gathered 
this autumn and turned into 
syrup, as their vitamin C con¬ 
tent is hr some cases 20 times 
that of orange juice. 

The. whole of Europe is bristling 
and bursting with . hatred for 
Hitler and all his works, says 
General Smuts. V - 

The American federation of 
4 Labour has been asked to invite 
every organised' worker in USA 
to' give an hour's pay to the workers 
of Britain and every other country 
fighting Nazism. , 

gv March next year Canada will 
have 30,006 inen at work in 
her shipyards. 

The Board of Education is asking 
schools to organise collections of 
acorns and beech-mast for pig food. 

In time of peace 2S00 schools 
received the B 1 > C service ; now the 
number has increased to 11,000 . 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

^mong the, refugees from Spits¬ 
bergen were 14 Scouts, many 
wearing their Scout uniforms 
on the journey to Britain. 

The Scout Gilt Cross for Gal¬ 
lantry has been awarded to the 
48th Kensington Troop and its 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Peter Cron- 
bach, for their work at a local 
hospital during air raids. 

A Victory Camp Fund has been 
started by the St Paul's, Holloway , 
Scout Group ; money is id be paid 
into a post office account and gear 
is already being prepared for the 
camp . 

■ywELVi: -year-old Frank Spow- 

. art has been . awarded the € 
Scout Gilt Cross for gallantry in 
rescuing a girl from drowning. 

Guides of the Woodmancotc 
Company, near Cheltenham, cycle 
each week to Soutliam Priory, 
now a hostel for babies, where they 
wash and iron baby clothes. 

The 7th Wolverhampton Guides 
have sent £10 to the School for 
Polish children which Madame Olga 
Malkoivska is conducting someivhere 
in Scotland. 

Qn a recent Saturday after¬ 
noon Wallington Guides and 
Brownies set out with 12 trek 
carts to collect salvage from local 
shops; in addition to waste paper 
arid cardboard they returned 
with several musical instruments, 
two sewing machines, and two 
vacuum cleaners. 


The Wonderful Ohinesi 


|t was good to hear Dr Welling¬ 
ton Koo say that the tide was 
•turning in favour.of China in 
the bitter war the Japanese have 
made on her for four years. 

All her friends marvel at the 
courage and constancy of China 
in her astounding resistance, 
year after year, to Japan, the 
highly-organised/ well-armed. 
Far Eastern representative of 
Nazidom. The Chinese people 
seem, indeed, to be justifying 
the tribute of Lord Wolseley, 
who fought them long ago. lie , 


wrote of them as u the most 
remarkable race on earth,” des¬ 
tined to take their place among 
the world’s rulers. “ They only 
want a Peter the .Great or a 
Napoleon,” he said, adding that 
they had every quality of the 
good soldier and the good sailor. 

In the absence of a Peter or a 
Napoleon they have ‘ Chiang 
Kai-shek, a nobler man than 
either, who is adding to China’s 
long story one of the most heroic 
chapters in the history of any 
people. 


Thirteen Wien Up a Tree 


W“ 


Then thirteen soldiers left the 
Australian camp to go to 
Darwin early the other morning 
they little knew that crocodiles 
lay in wait for them. 

The bus had left for town, so 
the men decided to blaze a trail 
on foot. After walking about a 
mile they came to the mangrove 
swamp which runs a mile deep 
round Darwin harbour! The tide 
was out and -the men set out 
through 'the mangroves. |Thcy 
soon realised that they • were 
going round in circles, and the 
day passed while they ! were 
still trudging on, attacked by 
mosquitoes, and sand flies, To 
make matters worse . the tide 
began to come iri, so the ex¬ 
hausted men climbed the biggest 


tree they could see and settled 
down for the night. Below them 
lurked the crocodiles. 

Among the men' were two great 
friends, Private Richardson and 
Private Shearn, ‘of Victoria. 
Although they could not swim 
well, they decided to make a 
dash for the shore, .to try to get 
help. 

They both swam as noiselessly 
as they could in the evil-looking 
water, expecting every minute 
to be eaten by a crocodile ; but 
they made the 300 yards to dry 
land and after walking for an 
hour through dense bush found 
the main road and a police 
station, from which help was sent* 
to the marooned men in the nic&| 
of time. 


Made-Up Foods 


giDE by side in the papers we 
sec two items which should 
be extraordinary but arc not. 
They both relate to food “ manu¬ 
facturing,” and to the lack of 
; control which is permitting what 
ought to he extraordinary to 
become quite ordinary. ; 

In the first case bottles of 
orange, substitute were , sold 
labelled with a fancy 'name 
containing’ syllables suggestive 
of oranges and vitamins, but 
really consisting of citric acid 
and water, coloured by a syn¬ 
thetic dye. In the second case 
an enterprising journalist un- 

APPLES 

In other years many tons of 
apples have been left to rot in 
Kent orchards. Every windfall is 
now being picked up and sold. The 
clearance is so complete, in fact, 
that children in some. villages 
have hardly tasted an ’apple 
this year. • * 

One grower reports that he 
has been paid as much as nine 
shillings a hundredweight for 
windfalls which were formerly 
fed to pigs. With some ex¬ 
perience of the strange way in 
which mistakes occur, may we 
express the hope that the country 
children’s sacrifice will be justi¬ 
fied by results, and that the town 
children will benefit* j 

Off to America 

About one hundred desper¬ 
ately needy Polish, Austrian, 
and German children have been 
able to get away to America by 
way of Lisbon under the care of 
American Committees. j 

As the party crossed the 
frontier between France j and 
Spain the parents of some were 
brought under escort from; their 
concentration camps in France to 
say goodbye, and it was pathetic 
to see the children hand j their 
own breakfast to their parents. 


earthed a milk substitute sold 
at 3s a pound which was made 
mainly of flour, salt, and baking 
powder. 

Surely there is a simple 
remedy, for this sort of thing. 
The new law compelling sellers 
of patent medicines to disclose 
their ingredients should be ap¬ 
plied to food manufactures. 
Every container holding manu¬ 
factured food should bear a 
label describing its contents 
in plain language, and fancy 
names should not be allowed 
suggesting that the contents 
arc what they arc not. 

Something to Eat 

Scotland has organised the 
first schoolboys’ allotment exhi¬ 
bition, held at Glasgow High 
School.. All the crops had been 
raised by boys, over 5000 of 
whom had been working hard 
and digging for victory all the 
summer. Representing ' 117 
schools, they had planted and 
cared for allotments covering no 
less than 180,000 square yards, 
raising 50 tons of potatoes, 
50,000 onions, as many leeks, 
and fine harvests of other 
vegetables. 

Queer 

One of our correspondents 
who has seen a village constable 
threatening to report a bus 
driver taking twenty women 
round the hop gardens, for : 
entering a “ special area,” re¬ 
minds us that two thousand 
London women and children 
have been taken into the same 
area to pick hops ! 

THINGS SEEN 

A fanner bringing a cart¬ 
horse as a pulpit for a West 
Country parson too short to be 
seen by his outdoor congregation. 

Notice in a Shop Window : 

Nothing but regrets. 
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LJe who writes this has this week reached his Jubilee .as a writing man, fifty 
* * years of Journalism. Still feeling young and full of dreams, hcdias been 
writing for half a century on all manner of things .until his printed pages 
would make a pathway of bound books all round the world. 

•Writing of the things of peace, trying to make righteousness readable, his 
fifty years began in a quiet and tranquil world, his fiftieth year began with 
the dodging of bombs by da}/and the snatching of bits.of sleep underground 


by night; yet he remains an Optimist and a dreamer of dreams. He has seen 
what he: has seen. He has seen Civilisation march to the gates of the 
Millennium and suddenly break to pieces ; yet he knows that all is well. 

It is good to turn back after fifty years and see the way a man has come 
with;all his toiling and. moiling, his longing and striving, his dreams and 
their awakenings. It is perhaps allowable to pause for an hour in a'Jubilee 
Year to see if life, with all its bitter sweet, lias been worth while. 


|t has brought us out of another 1 

world into this maelstrom of 
fire and steel. It has brought us out ' 
of a quiet island and set ns on a , 
volcano. Those who never hurt, a 
living thing, those who never spoke an 
unkind word, are tortured now. No 
age since life began can compare with 
ours for cruelty ami sin. Those who - 
are growing old have lived through the 
dream of life and come into an age of • 
unbelievable things; There is nothing «' 
so beautiful now as it 'used to be; said : 
a poet with whom the writer.'would ; 
walk down Fleet Street long ago; and - 
it is literally true that sugar is not so ■ 
sweet as it was and that the musk in - 
every cottage garden has lost its 
scent. Hut indeed-there is. nothing * 
quite as it. was, for a world has passed 
away since these fifty years began. 

The World of Leisure 

■liven to one who has worked, like ’ 

.... . . . \ 

a slave through all these years the - 
world thtit has gone was like a world . 
of leisure and serenity. - There was 
nothing in the streets .hut horses and 
bicycles. The railways crept along : 
like George Stephenson’s Rocket. 

Lo t l doners crossed * * t 1 le .. Thames in ■ 
halfpenny busbs.- There was an 
Italian organ-grinder in nearly every : 
street and a German band at every 
other corner. If you lived in a village - 
and wanted to go ten miles across 
country you arranged it all a day or 
two before, and the time you spent 
in seeing a few villages would take, 
you across the Atlantic now. If you 
were in London on a Sunday you 
wondered where all the people were, 
and it was almost impossible to get , 
a cup of tea in the deserted streets. 

It was only fifty years,, ago, but it 
seems a thousand. There were no 
tubes, no cars, rurplanes, no electric 
trains, no wireless. There were no 
bananas in the shops, no grapefruit 
on the tables. One or two farmers 
may have had an old steam tractor, 
but for Hie rest there was nothing but 
the horse to drive a plough or pull a 
cart or run us about the country roads. 
There was nothing in the sky but 
birds, nothing in the sea but fishes ; 
there was only one submarine any¬ 
where, with room for two men in it. 

The Electric Wonder 

We went slowly about the world, 
and the long way round. There was 
no Panama Canal, no Kiel Canal, no 
Corinth Canal, no Manchester Ship 
Canal. The map of Africa was empty 
in the school books. The map of 
Antarctica showed only the coast. 
There were pirates on the seas and 
slave-raiders in the marketplaces. 
Nansen had not made his great 
journey. Much of Canada was unex¬ 
plored. The Congo was almost un¬ 
known . No man 1 tad been to the Poles. 
There was no Union of South Africa, 
no Commonwealth of Australia, 

Rich men were exciting themselves 
about electric light in their homes 
and it was unusual to come upon a 


telephone. A Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee'could not agree whether the 
telephone was worth while. The Post 
Office arid * the National Telephone * 
Company were fighting for it like the 
Lion and the Unicorn fighting for the 
crown, and the company had diffi¬ 
culty in getting permission for its lines. 

Petty Ideas 

Gas. was nearly; a century old 
yet was giving ‘pin-points of light 
little better than candles, and even 
with such electric light as was avail* 
able only one per cent of the energy 
was used and 99 per cent was lost. 
Edison was working on a nine-day- 
wonder which would not interest a 
boy today, yet 
.was the f i r s t 
moving picture- 
shown inside a 
toy drum. 

Looking. back,. 
it must seem to. 
all who were 
young then that 
we were living 
like a Balkan 
State, with petty 
conceptions . and 
no idea of being a 
great empire lead¬ 
ing the wo rid. We 
had a little old 
War Office in Pall 
Mall and a little 
old Admiralty in 
Whitehall, .and it took years to get 
rid of the old Duke of Cambridge as 
Commandcr-in-Ghief, because he was 
the Queen’s cousin.\ We had got 
millions of square miles of a new 
empire, but cared nothing about it. 

•Nobody cared anything about the 
■ empire until Joseph Chamberlain 
began to wake us up to the fact that 
it was there. . South Africa was 
Cecil Rhodes’s business, and we had 
a way of letting private companies, 
run the colonies for us.* Queen 
Victoria would still have been flog¬ 
ging soldiers if Mr Gladstone had not 
stopped her, and we thought so little 
about India that when Lord Salisbury 
was Prime- Minister he spoke of an 
Indian M P as a black man. Politics 
were such small affairs that the Irish 
used to turn out our. Governments or 
blackmail them whenever they liked. 
Everybody laughed at the idea of 
the Labour Party, and Keir Hardic 
going, to the House of Commons in 
liis cap was thought to be the most 
comical sight in London. 

The Kaiser’s Thrill 

We were so sure that nothing would 
go wrong that we gave Germany 
Heligoland, which thrilled the Kaiser, 
who had just dismissed Bismarck so 
that lie could have his own way. 
He used to boast that we had no 
idea what Heligoland would mean 
to them. The Kaiser used to shake 
his fist and all Europe trembled. He 
spoke the - same drivel as Hitler, 
talking as if he were a god. 


We had so little interest in America 
that there was no American Ambas¬ 
sador- atx the Court of St James's, 
merely a minister. It was unusual to 
read of America in our papers, and 
only a few people were interested in 
foreign affairs.' 

We were afraid of spending money. 
Chancellors would apologise for a six- ■ 
penny inc'omc tax. The idea of old-age 
pensions caused public hysterics.' 

It is like a miracle for one who has : 
come out of 1891 to see the world of ■ 
1941, and the facts of life in those *. 
days (socially, morally, and politically) > 
would . hardly seem • believable if . 
we had room for them in these days 
of small papers. ( We will let them 
go, forgetting the' , 
backward state of 
•the world, the low 
wages and the * 
high death-rates, 
and t lie poor 
standard of life 
then common in 
every country of 
Europe. . 

These,50 years ’ 
have. $een the ■ 
• most astounding • 
advance in the li fe ' 
of a nation' that 
has ever been re¬ 
corded. We have 
saved five million 
children. We have 
put into our own 
h xnds the power to sweep away disch.se t 
after disease. „ We,have abolished the . 
scourge of smallpox and the danger 
of diphtheria. Wc have brought the 
death-rate of babies down from 150 per 
1000 to 58, and the general death- 
rate from 19 to. 12. We have made . 
the general expectation of life half 
as long again, so that' a boy who 
lived through* his first year has a 
chance of 63 years instead of 42, and a . 
girl haski chance of 66 years instead 
of 45; *We have not* only made our 
old folk more comfortable but have 
given them more years to enjoy 
their comfort. It is an immeasurable 
addition we have made in these fifty, 
years to the stock of human happiness. 

Most Wonderful Time 
in History 

The truth is that, in spite of the 
tragedy that has come upon the 
world, these fifty years have been 
the most wonderful period of all 
time since Man left his cave to 
become the lord of the earth. All the 
ages of the Pharaohs and the Caesars, 
all the power of the Mcdicis and the 
Tudors, all the glory of the golden 
ages of Spain and Italy and our 
great Elizabeth, arc as.nothing in 
the scale against the momentous 
events of this half-ccntury. 

It followed on an age in which men 
sought material wealth and political 
power; it has brought into the world 
a. new idea—that the business of 
growing rich is not the chief thing 
in life, and that political power is not 
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the chief aim of a nation,, The idea 
these fifty years have impressed upon 
mankind is that the greatest thing 
in the world is the value of the life 
of every man and the scour it}' of 
the.individual within the freedom of 
the human race. The fact that 
Civilisation has gone astray does 
not destroy.our pride in its superb, 
achievements. The fact that Counts 
is the conviction in the minds of the 
vast, majority of men that the 
Civilisation we have made is worth 
more than life itself. 

YJfc have looked at the world as.it 

, was when these fifty years began. 
We have seen that it was in many 
ways a third-rate world, with petty 
conceptions and selfish purposes en¬ 
throned in high-places. Yet it was 
a world with much that was serene 
and beautiful; • an enchanting world 
• to those who look, back and remem¬ 
ber what was best in it,, a world in 
which were growing tip the ideas .that 
have made life so thrilling today, 

1891 and 1941 

It would be easy to write down a 
himdrcd'gbod ideas that have come 
from these fifty .years to, make a 
great difference; to the life of every¬ 
one of us. ■ Those who knew the 
world without these things arc best 
able to measure the change the}/ 
have made and to judge the almost 
incredible transformation that has 
come over all our lives. Whatever 
the illimitable glory of the world to 
come, it can hardly be more miracu¬ 
lous than the wonder of the world of 
1941 compared with the world we 
knew in 1891. It has been a miracle 
indeed, for what was then invisible 
and unknown has become the brave 
new world before our eyes. Out of 
invisible specks, we say, life grows 
and makes a man. Out of invisible 
specks of fifty years ago the marvel¬ 
lous world we live in has been built 
up to surpass the imagination of 
men’s wildest dreams, 

J^jct us look at some of the concrete 
forms of this great transformation, 
the ways in which the march of Science 
and Ideas has touched our lives. 

Much has been done to make life 
pleasanter for all, especially for the 
‘ masses of the people whose lives were 
of so little account to the nineteenth 
1 century growing rich. Never in the 
history of progress did so many suffer 
so much for so few. Today the greatest 
idea in the minds of men is that the 
happiness brought within qur grasp 
must be ’ diffused among the people 
who arc the mainstay and the back¬ 
bone and the burden-bearers of man¬ 
kind. Wc can only run quickly through 
the list of ideas which have become 
part of our universal life and were 
unknown when these fifty years began. 

The BBC, the Daily 
Delight of Millions 

The .biggest of all, of course, is the 
BBC. It has made it impossible for 
the morning paper to surprise us, for 
we go to bed knowing all that it can 
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anywhere.' We can hardly think of 
life .without it now—its talks, its music, 
its plays.; its weather news for the 
farmer, its lessons for the schools, its 
delightful Children’s Hour. It is the 
most powerful citadel of light and 
learning and freedom in the world, 
and is a sheer delight to the millions 
of ordinary mortals in their hard and 
often, drab lives; a paradise whose 
gates they may open when they will. 

Count Our Blessings 

Life Ms pleasanter, we said, and we 
have only to think of the blessings of 
summer -time, playing-fields, cleaner 
streets, finer roads, saner Sundays, 
better food, the caf6s open everywhere, 
the abundance of fruit and vegetables, 
the attractive milk bar in the town and 
the useful refrigerator in the home, the 
sensible changes in clothing, the better 
w.agcs and shorter hours, the passing 
of the slums, the millions of houses 
owned by the people, the sense of 
security new to millions of workers, 
the chances of holidays with pay, the 
five-day week, the pit-head.bath for 
the miner, and the growing love of the 
open,air, to realise that it is more than 
ever true now that 

Life is good awl joy runs high 

Between English earth and sky , ,' 

We have seen that life is healthier, 
too. It is bound to be, with the baby 
clinic,, the panel doctor, the village 
nurse, the school doctor and dentist, 
the spread of 'first aid, the public 
ambulance, the bottling of milk, the 
insistence, on open windows and on 
baths. We rcmcnibcr living for years 
in the only hotel in London with, a 
bath for every room, and it is true 
that until these fifty years were half 
through there was no bathroom at 'fen 
Downing Street. Now the bathroom 
is as necessary to a house as a’ kitchen 
stove, and it is only in our cathedral 
towns that most hotels seem bewildered 
if we ask for a room with a bath. The 
cathedral has not taught the hotel that 
cleanliness is next to godliness.' - 

And life is safer. Not only has there 
been a broadening out of opportunity 
and a widening of knowledge, but a 
spread o C secu rity. The habit of saving 
has been, one of the most remarkable 
growths of our age. Never did so 
many people own their own homes ; 
never were the savings in the post 
office banks 1 so high—in these fifty 
years they have multiplied by ten. 

The workhouse stigma* has dis¬ 
appeared, and never again will genius be 
born in those abominable places. The 
poor man’s lawyer and the legal aid for 
the poor in our courts make, legal, 
justice easier to obtain. The extension 
of the library system has brought any 
book to within reach of any student* 
as the finest education is now within 
the reach of any poor scholar. 

The Great Chance 
of Youth 

School life is a joy beyond the dreams 
of the children fifty years ago. The 
school journey, the visits to museums, 
the open-air lessons, the school films 
and the school wireless,, school meals 
and free milk, the dentist and the 
doctor, were all unknown when our 
century began. Free education itself 
has conic about in these fifty years, 
and a .great fuss was made when such 
a wild idea was proposed. The tech¬ 
nical .school, undreamed of in "those 
days, is training our future technicians 
for the days.of Peace, School trans¬ 
port is bringing children from home to 
school and back, the Borstal system' is 
making bad boys good instead of 
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leaving them to go to prison, the play 
. street is giving them room to play in, 
and a dozen movements are giving boys 
and girls clubs and camps and training 
; grounds, when school .doors arc closed. . 

Was it quite an accident, we wonder, 
that B P came with his Scouts ancl - 
Guides in the very year in which we 
gave the children their own Kncyelo¬ 
ped ia, the mother of their own 
Newspaper? They have everything 
they need today, enabling them to take 
their place as junior citizens of the com¬ 
munity, and there were never so many 
promising children in the country as. 
now. In ten years they have added 
. three pounds to their average weight 
and half an inch to their'height. 

Broadening the Foundation 

Is it surprising that the youth pro¬ 
duced by an age like this is called upon 
as; a matter of course to help the 
nation in a crisis, and that our Scouts 
and Guides arc far above the average 
. of citizen intelligence ?• Wc can hardly 
imagine these boys and girls, growing 
• up with an understanding of affairs, 
trained to face trouble and to deal with 
any situation, degenerating into third- 
rate lives. Most of us will agree with 
Mrs Leonora Kyles, who “could not 
see the Girl Guide or the girl who 
reads the C N developing into a 
- weary, downtrodden, neurotic married 
woman shut in her Little House.” 

We have strengthened our demo¬ 
cracy as well as widened its interest 
in affairs. We have broadened the 
franchise and abolished the absurd 
idea that only half the people of the 
country, the men, were responsible for 
its good government. We have short¬ 
ened the life of Parliament and made it 
possible for working men to take their 
place in it. We have given every 
village in the land its parish council 
and every rural area its district council. 

The great development of women’s 
institutes has brought a new interest 
into the life of a country woman and 
created a new outlet for the energies *- 
r of many thousands of them. It has * 
enabled them to get together to discuss 
in their own villages questions of 
government which touch them closely 
but with which they have usually been 
supposed to have no more to do than 
if they were slaves. 

Now that the children have their own 
newspaper and their own encyclopedia, 
the boys their own clubs, mothers 
, and daughters their own institutes, 
everybody is more interested in public 
' affairs, and it is not so easy for people 
to be bamboozled by the quacks who 
•would have them believe that the fault , 
is in their stars, and not in themselves, ; 
that they are underlings. 

Our Beautiful Land 

It is a long list that we are making 
of the good ideas of these fifty .years, 
but we- must go on, for improvement 
1 never stops. If we think of the country— * 
side, who shall measure' the value of ' 
the idea of the National Trust, .which 
’ should, have a million more members , 
after this war to save from ruin by ; 

• ourselves the country we shall have 5 
saved from ruin by Hitler and his 
barbarians ? In these fifty years it has 
taken oyer thousands of acres and ; 
estates for the benefit of posterity. 

In sympathy with it is the idea of the 
Green Belt round London and the great ; 
cities, the idea of the Garden City which - 
has made such splendid growth, the 
idea of lining city streets with trees 
and of opening beautiful gardens to all 
who like to see them. What a blessing 
it would be if the lovely gardens 
- of our villages were open to all the 
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village folk whenever they like to 
come ! With the idea of the open 
garden goes the idea of the open 
cathedral, one of the best notions of 
our age; and perhaps we should 
remember the idea of the Friends of 
Cathedrals (and the Friends of Libra¬ 
ries), which has been a benefactor to 
these national shrines, raising tliousauds 
of pounds for their improvement. 

And, thinking of * travel, what a 
blessing, have been the warmer trains 
and the corridor carriages and the 
restaurant cars ! Wc have all grown 
fond of travel, whether by train or 
car or bicycle, and how many ideas have 
come to make it easier and safer and 
more interesting ! The motor-bus has 
brought all England and Scotland and 
Wales within reach of anybody ; the 
poor man now can do what Queen 
Victoria could never do- The youth 
hostels have made a traveller’s life 
delightful and cheap for a man who can 
spare but .a shilling a night, and the 
love of camping has brought multitudes 
of young people together, travelling, 
hiking, camping freely without anxiety 
or restraint. It must do wonders in 
kindling a love of the country in them, 
and a desire to keep it beautiful. 
Though the litter problem remains 
unsolved, the contempt for the litter 
lout is deep in the hearts of all decent 
fplk and must prevail. 

The Bad Hotels and the 
Good Bost Office 

Among the good ideas" that have 
come into the travelling world have 
been the immense development of 
transport, cheap motoring, the amalga¬ 
mation of railways/and all the good 
results of that, the traffic lights, the 
white liiie, rear lights on cycles, pedes¬ 
trian Crossings, pneumatic tyres, the 
A A and the RAC with their useful 
road scouts, the workmen’s tickets, the 
right of access to mountains, and the 
opening up of footpaths. Would that 
we could add the improvement of 
hotels, but the sad fact is that .wo 
have the best country in the world to 
travel in and the worst hotels to stay 
in. It frequently happens that the 
only hotel in a town, or the best, is a 
wretched place, • even i though it has 
a sign to give the motorist a false hope. 

The Tost Office has been in the van 
of great ideas through all these fifty 
years, even though it has not yet 
been wise enough to cheapen the 
telephone so that every decent house 
can have it. * It has given us the 
telephone box as an excellent beginning 
of better things to come, the shilling 
call, the telephone letter, 9 9 9, the 
greeting telegram which it is a pleasure 
to receive, the' popular Tim giving 
time to millions and making a fortune, 
tlie useful international coupon, the 
business man’^ C O D and his stamped 
reply envelope, and many other things. 
If. it; would quicken .up. the. delivery of 
letters, in thc v country-it would be a 
perfect institution. ... - . 

Life is Much More'Good 
Than Bad 

But indeed there must come an 
end to the good ideas of these 
fifty years, though everybody who 
has lived through them will remember 
many we have forgotten. Stainless 
steel and the safety razor, the kinema 
and the all-day entertainment, the 
growth of attractive advertising, 
book jackets and book tokens, the 
marvellous development of shops and 
their splendid windows—especially 
the new kind of window which 


I seems to be always open; the white 
! stick for the blind, the disappearance 
; of the blind beggar (now well cared 
for), community singing, coal specially 
treated to help in solving the smoke - 
; problem, escalators—there is no end 
to the number if space would let us 
; run on; and even then we have 
forgotten the noblest ideas of all— 
the Two-Minute Silence and the 
Unknown Warrior. 

I Tt is as clear as the noonday sun 
| that wc have been marching to better 
things all these fifty years, and so it 
is that a man must be an optimist 
even though all round us now the 
heavens seem to fall. He knows that 
( life is far more good than bad. 

; Looking Back 

| A man’s life may seem a small 
| thing on this great globe that 
j whirls through space at a thousand 
j miles an hour, so that wc have all 
! travelled with the earth 438 million 
miles in these fifty years ; and yet 
f it is.the mind of a man that is the, 
most impressive thing in all this 
i boundless Universe. It matters in the 
1 scheme of evolution whether a man 
throws his life away or whether he 
; uses it well. It may be that no man 
lias yet been satisfied with his life’s 
work as he looks back, for how much 
! better it could all have been ! 

But it is allowed to a man that lie 
; should be thankful for his oppor¬ 
tunities and for the Power that has 
guided him in using them. He . may 
thrill with a grateful satisfaction at 
the thought of all he has tried to do, 
the memory of all he has seen; and he 
| may live again, as he faces the setting 
sun, through the joyous life of other 
days. He may remember that it was 
1 good to be spellbound by the wondcr- 
• ful dramatisation of sound wc call 
Handel’s Messiah, that it was lovely 
to be walking by the Arno on a sunny 
day as Michael Angelo and Robert 
Browning walked, that it was pleasant • 

; .to be sailing up the Nile among the 
; shadows of Pharaoh’s ancient land, 
that it was thrilling to see Greece 
and Rome. He may like to remember 
that he has planted a thousand trees 
. and a mile of hedges, and made a 
garden from a poor ploughed field: 

What We Have Seen 

He would like to recapture the 
I sense of wonder as lie watched the 
! opening of a Saxon grave and saw a 
j Saxon lady lying there, as'he' dug 
' 1 up a Roman villa and brought to light 
a Roman footprint and the marks of 
a.Roman fire. . He will.not forget 
that he has looked on the face of the 
; i Pharaoh who would not let his people 
’ i\ go, that lie .has seen Cuthbcrt’s.coffin 
and Drake’s drum, that he has held : 
;; in his hands* the head of Oliver ; 

! Cromwell and said to himself: Alas , 

| poor Cromwell, where be your great 
/ orations , your t humic rings, which were 
t wont to set kings and parliaments and 
\ armies in a roar ? He can ncypr lose 
, the delight of having seen more of 
his Motherland than any of our 
; kings, every county, every cathedral, 

. thousands of lovely places and 
; thousands of rare treasures, 
j He will not forget the sight of tho. 
little, old lady in black who rode 
through London in an open carriage 
: and lives in history as Queen Victoria, 
the Kaiser riding through London on 
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a white horse, or Mr Gladstone among 
liis own folk at home and at great 
public meetings. He will not forget 
Wilbur Wright in his leather jacket 
tapping away at his new-fangled* 
plane, Hying in it over the Pyrenees, 
and saying that lie hoped the end of 
it all would be to bring peace to the 
world by drawing men together. He 
still seems to hear B P talking of his 
Scouts over a fourpenny lunch, 
William Watson talking of his meet¬ 
ing with Tennyson, aiid Alfred 
Harmswortli urging him to go to 
Germany to learn something of 
” his future masters.” 

It lills him with thankfulness to 
know that he has. been 20,000 days 
well and not 100 days ill; that he has 
had 20,000 quiet nights and only 
a . hundred noisy ones; and he 
remembers that the noisy ones began 
at Pisa 20 years ago, when Mussolini’s 
young hooligans tramped the streets 
all night and started the hooliganism 
of Europe which, was do give all 
our Island noisy nights. Still the 
bombs seem to be falling about him 
as he sleeps and wakes, wakes and 
sleeps, in the underground hole in 
which he hid for a hundred nights, in 
a village in which no life was hurt by 
a thousand bombs. 

A Transformation of 
Fleet Street 

A strange ending it seems to all the 
glory of these fifty years, these five 
reigns in which we have seen a dozen 
.'prime ministers, from Gladstone 
whose words rang through Europe 
to Winston Churchill whose' very 
voice rings round the world. We 
have lived to sit by the fire with every 
nation on the earth listening to 
one man .speak. We have lived to 
see the world quickened up so that 
a thought will travel round it in 
the; twinkling of an eye. We have 
lived from the-Magic Lantern Age to 
the .Television Age, and it is curiously 
interesting to have used both these 
magic things. Wc have seen what 
good [ government can do every¬ 
where; wc lu^e seen it transform 
the worst town in London to the 
best—Woolwich with the highest 
death-rate giving itself in fifty years 
. the lowest. We have .seen a gradual 
weakening of individual power and 
a growth of the power of society, 
learning that the older society grows 
the f less - it is influenced by the 
individual and the more the individual 
is *influenced by it. We have seen 
William'Blake’s Jerusalem become 
a second national' anthem) and a 
growing yearning for his green and 
pleasant land. • 

Wo have seen Elect Street trans¬ 
formed literally and morally, doubled 
in width and multiplied in power: 
We may think it lias fallen from 
its high estate’ at times, with its 
astrological quacks, its shameless 
patronage of tipsters, and its records 
of poor puerile things. The news¬ 
papers that have been telling their 
readers for fifty years that it is 
easier to make money by gambling 
than by working can hardly be 
acquitted of blame when money is 
gambled away instead of being 
saved* in times like these ; yet in the 
long look-back it must be admitted 
that tour papers have improved 
beyond all recognition. Wc have 


seen a complete revolution in news¬ 
papers and the rise of circulations 
from thousands to millions. Fleet 
Street has passed from the cradle 
of the Daily Mail to the zenith o£ 
the Daily Telegraph, the complete 
triumph of decent journalism. But 
for the war it is beyond doubt that 
the Telegraph would have been the 
first daily newspaper in our history to 
come out of the Victorian Era and 
reach a million. If Alfred Harmswortli 
popularised Journalism, Lord Camrose' 
has done more ; lie has ennobled it. 

A Cog in a Wheel 

It is something to have been a 
cog in the wheel of a revolution like 
this in the Street that runs between 
the Cross and the Crown. It is a 
solemn responsibility to have pro¬ 
duced 170 volumes of serious reading, 
all based on the fact that truth is 
more remarkable than fiction. It is 
something to have had the chance. 
to write a million words a year for 
many years, to have sold millions of 
books, hundreds of millions of papers, 
and 25,000 million printed pages, 
enough to put an hour's reading in 
the hands of every human being 
alive. Among these productions have 
been the first Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the first Children’s Newspaper, the 
first Children’s Bible iil the Bible's 
own words, the first Children’s 
Shakespeare, in Shakespeare’s own 
words, the first History of the World . 
to go back ten thousand years, 
the first picture encyclopedia (with 
100,000 pictures), and the first survey 
of England and all her possessions 
since tlic motor-car came to , make 
it possible. It is pleasant to have 
given ten years of life and work to 
an act of homage to England, the 
recording in forty volumes of every¬ 
thing to see in her ten thousand 
towns and villages, our country as 
she was before the men of death and 
fire came riding through the sky. 

Life’s Rewards 

Fifty years ago he who writes was 
the youngest daily newspaper editor 
in England (editing the Nottingham 
Evening News) ; today lie has this 
weighty burden of printed matter 
on the bookshelves of. the world or 
bearing fruit (lie may. hope) in the, 
lives of its readers. * He has known 
failure and success. ' He has .seen. 
the bitter threat of failure suddenly 
averted and changed into a success 
beyond his dreams, spreading itself 
over the English-speaking world. 
He has had the disappointment. of 
his own shortcomings and a generous 
* 'share of life’s rewards, 

* He remembers that Benjamin Kidd 
. predicted' that the Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia might )do more for England 
than many Acts of Parliament, and ' 
that two Empire prime ministers have 
said that it has greatly helped to 
mould the intellect and character of 
the Empire’s youth. He remembers 
the Danish citizen who wrote of the 
C N that no man could help loving 
England after reading that paper. 
He remembers that a Government 
Committee on the teaching of English, 
looking round at the multitude of 
our periodicals, chose two as models 
of excellence which needed no com¬ 
mendation, and that both were his. 
He remembers that one of the last 
things said by Shackle ton before he 
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Big Ben's Prayer through these fifty years 

So Hour by Hour Be Thou My Guide, 
That by Thy Power No Step May Slide 
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Something Not Ourselves Comes ARTHUR !EE AND HlS BOOKS 
With Us Through the Years By the Editor of His Old Paper 


We take this from the Nottingham Journal, where it Appeared from the pen of Lewis 
Richmond, now editing the paper on which Arthur Mee, began writing 50 years ago. 


left England was, “What a lovely 
little paper the C N is!” He remem¬ 
bers that one of his articles comforted 
Herbert Spencer in his old and 
melancholy age, that another raised 
£ 6 ooo for hungry children, and that 
one of his readers collected a little 
bag of gold-dust in Australia and 
sent it across the earth to make a 
nib for the pen that writes this. 

It is not all toiling and moiling and 
brain-racking and heart-breaking. 
There is no life in the world that can 
compare with a writing man’s if he 



The Editor’s Window 
in the Country 


believes .in God and man and loves 
his work. He has the power that all 
have of making the world a better 
place, but to him comes the unique 
chance of sending about the world 
the ideas that make events, that 
mould the, lives of men and shape 
the history of nations. He may sit 
year after year at his desk and be 
little seen and known, but he is 
master of a force , that works .without 
ceasing, an influence now growing 
slowly, irresistibly, like a tree of life 
. from year to year, now burning with 
of** pass ion like a fire, now shattering 
ignorance like a piece of dynamite. 
He multiplies his life a thousandfold, 
a million fold. It may be today, or 
1 tomorrow, or ten years or fifty years 
hence, hut the writing man's seed 
will-bear its harvest. For good or ill 
lie makes the future, and well may a 
man shudder now who has been 
writing through these momentous 
fifty, years. 

The Rich Harvest 

And yet perhaps it may be that 
all this boundless courage of our 
people, this indomitable pride of our 
nation, this willingness of our world¬ 
wide race to die for things that are 
more than life, is the rich harvest of 
many generations of writing men who 
have kept alive the spirit of freedom 
and the glory of our heritage. The 
words we write and read are the stuff 
the world is made of, and who shall 
say what a solemn responsibility is 
liis who sends tjhem on their way ? ‘ * 

It is a captivating thing for one 
who has been writing and reading 


for fifty years to wonder what men 
will be writing and reading when 
fifty years more have passed. He 
who writes wrote years ago a book 
of a Wonderful Day, and has seen 
its wonders become commonplace. 
What v of the newspapers and en¬ 
cyclopedias of 1991 ? . 

It is surely the Age of Peace which 
dawns as we set out on another fifty 
years. We began these fifty years 
at the end of our long peace in 
Europe, the peace which brought us 
prosperity but endowed us with a 
social system' hardly less cruel than 
war. The passing of the years has 
brought us into war again, and 
those who have lived through this 
remarkable half century have seen 
three wars consume.nine years, one 
day and more in every week. 

Youth’s Unknown Peace 

The bitter truth is that more* than 
half of all these fifty years has been 
lived under war or war conditions, 
and that the youth of our 20th cen¬ 
tury has never known the world at 
peace. Born into a peaceful world, 
dreaming of-brotherhood through all 
these years, we have come to this! 
Wc have lived to see a bomb-thrower, 
the anarchist horror of our early years, 
become a patriot and a hero. We 
have seen.five million lives saved from 
a bad social system^-for what ? For 
the military system to destroy ? Is 
all. the gain of these long years in 
social progress and human happiness, 
all these lives, that have been saved 
by- the reforming spirits of our 
Island, to be sacrificed on the altar 

. of a backward race which has fol¬ 
lowed its star and found a maniac 
and worshipped him ? Or shall we 
at the end of our fifty years of 
striving and struggling begin the 
thousand years of peace ? 

A miracle, men say; and yet we 
have seen miracles. 'He who has 
written so many words has heard iiq 
more terrible words ever spoken than 
these eleven —The British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force is approaching anni¬ 
hilation within a few days. They 
were terrible because they seemed 
only too likely to come true. It was 
only by a miracle that they did not 
come true, as it is only by a miracle 
that human freedom has survived to 
give our race another fifty years, 
another thousand years. The truth 
is that the miracle is irl ourselves. 

God’s Partners 

* There is a Power that guides our 
ends, rough hew them how we will. 
All through these fifty years it' has 
been guiding our country to a nobler 
destiny, building up within it the 
strength to enclure whatever blow 
should fall. We are God’s Partners, 
yon and I, and England, and the 
whole vast English-Speaking Com¬ 
monwealth now laying down its life 
arid treasure for mankind. 

Well do we know that there is 
something not ourselves that comes 
with us through the years, that gives 
us strength in weakness, courage in 
failure, endurance in long-suffering, 

• and the assurance that, whatever may 

befall, our destiny is sure. He guides' 
us arid the bird along our pathless 
way, and in His good time we shall 
arrive. Arthur Mee 


The old files, which stand like 
**■ sentinels around the Journal 
office, contain many names of those 
who have tarried here awhile and 
then passed on to worldwide fame 
*, and fortune.' At the top of this long 
list are the names of James Barrie 
and Arthur Mee. It was in Notting¬ 
ham that Barrie first established his 
dimple factor}'; Arthur Mee,'follow- • 
ing closely in his footsteps, became; 
at 20, editor of. the Nottingham 
Evening News, and has now cele¬ 
brated his journalistic, jubilee -by 
publishing a remarkable book tersely 
titled Nineteen Forty. Like all his 
other work it is inspired by faith in 
spiritual forces, in his inherent belief, 
that Truth and Righteousness will 
always triumph, and his own enrich¬ 
ment of body and soul'through con¬ 
stant converse with the beauties of - 
earth, the treasures of English litera¬ 
ture,’ and the achievements of master 
artists down the centuries. . 

In happier times those of ns who 
have come under Arthur Mee’s magic 
spell would helve sought to. mark the 
occasion in some more fitting manner 
than by way of notice and apprecia¬ 
tion in the town—how a city !— 
which nurtured him. But there are 
things that may now be said in order 
—if for no other purpose—Jo put 
them on the record. The first is this : 
Arthur Mee, through such works'as. 
The Children's . 'Encyclopaedia, The 
Children’s Newspaper/ and scores of 
so-called “ children’s ” books, has 
had a greater, influence for good on 
the youth of the British Empire than 
any other single man. The generation 
which fought the last war—and won 
it—and the generation . which is 
fighting this derived much, probably 
the greater part, of their spiritual 
dynamics from Arthur Mee's works; 
Ask any middle-aged man, as I have 
done during the last week or two, 
if lie has ever read The Children’s 
Encyclopedia and watch his eyes 
light up and hear his confession : “ I 


WH£N FIFTY YEARS 
ARE PASSED 

W nK n fifty yews arc passed, 
. and nations keep 
The jubilee of peace , none 
will remain 

Of all who , near life's sunset- 
hour and sleep , 

Looked , old and weary , on 
the battle-plain. 

Edward Shillito 


love to get hold of a copy of . The 
Children’s Newspaper even today.” 

Oompayusons, they say, are odious, 
^ and yet it is only by comparison 
that onmay reach an assessment. 
Barrie, with his whimsicality, his 
other-worldliriess, was aptly described 
as “ a child of the Celtic twilight ” : 
his Peter Pari and Mary Rose and 
Dear Brutus will charm and entertain 


young hearts as long as the English’ 
language is spoken. Arthur Mee is a 
child of the English sunshine, a lover 
of England’s green and pleasant land, 
a guide, philosopher, and friend of 
England’s youth. . 

Arthur Mee lias never forgotten 
the curiosity of childhood, and his 
'mission in life has been to satisfy 
this' urge. So in Arthur Mee’s 
Wonderful Day the child can learn 
about the marvels of Nature, the great 
worlds beyond our world, Tie atom, 
the dramatic rise of man.and how he 
has changed the face'of the earth ; 
in Little Treasure Island he can read 
the story of his own land, the wonder 
of its million years of nature and its 
two thousand years of history ; from 
the BoolC of Everlasting Things , he 
can gather the greatest tilings that 
have been said by the. masters of 
literature; and painting, the legacies 
of the ages that men will love when 
our familiar world has passed away. 
He can discover in One Thousand 
Beautiful ■ Things all the lovely 
things that men have made, brought 
together for all who love the good, 
the. beautiful, and the' true. The 
great poet of Iris own land.is brought 
within his compass iri The Children’s 
Shakespeare, and the heroes of all the 
world may become his friends through 
Arthur : Mee’s Hero Book.. Through. 
Arthur 'Mee’s Golden .Year he may 
get. to know the fair places; of the 
cartILa.nclthe history of men that lias 
‘ gone to their enrichment," and iri The 
.Children’s Hour lie will fall in love 
with the things that children have 
loved and will love for ages. 

r T , ms by no means completes the 

* record of Arthur. Mee’s work, 
but for :my present purpose a record 
of his work is not enough. He entered 
the old Nottingham Journal office at 
16, and it is remembered of him that 
he was 1 constantly making cuttings 
of odd; out-of-the-way, interesting 
things which appeared iri the * daily 
newspapers. Later on Lord North- 
cliffe said of him that his capacity 
for ideas amounted to genius. 

A n impenitent Liberal in’politics, 
Arthur Mee neither drinks nor 
smokes!. . . he works. His hobby is 
the lovely garden he has made out of 
a ploughed field on a Ken t hilltop. 1 11 
Nineteep Forty he devotes a chapter 
to' ” Our Village ” and the impact of 
war upon it. He tells of the falling 
of a thousand bombs—and no one 
hurt—and of an old farmer who 
“ believes with Socrates and Thomas 
a Kempis that if God is on your side 
nobody; can hurt you.” He says: 

Fife with bombs goes on much the 
same as without them. Wc are learning 
to be alert, to stay at home, to walk iti 
the dark, to live underground, and to 
sleep through great noises ; and some 
of us at least are learning to love a 
starry night—to slip out of our bed and 
spend ten minutes with the heavens. 

It may be an extravagant thing to 
say that whenever I havc.read Arthur 
Mee’s work—and I have done so for 
well over 30 years—I have always 
had a feeling of having “ spent ten 
minutes!with the heavens.” But it is 
true. Read Nineteen Forty and you 
will understand what I mean. 
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Look to Your Precious Tins the springs He Lies Where the 


KTow that’the salvage home- 
* ' guard is taking every' tin 
it can lay . hands on, we may 
ask what they will do with 
them. If the tins cannot be 
used again they will melt'them 
down as scrap iron. Tins are. 
nearly all iron; they are 
merely thinly coated with the 
far more precious tin, which 
is the best of all such over¬ 
coats—-light, non - poisonous, 
sanitary, easy to work, and 
durable. But, easy to put on, 


it is. hard and dear to get off. , 
Expensive as tin is as a metal,, 
it' lias been found that most 
processes of getting the tin off 
the can are not worth while. 
But in USA, which is the home. 
of the tin can/of which it makes 
17,000 millions a year (using 
up 30,000 tons of tin), neces¬ 
sity is proving the spur of 
invention. A new process is 
announced which gets back the 
tin at a small profit of about 
15s a ton of tins treated. 


The Book-Van’s Great Adventure 


J^own the narrow High Street 
of our market town the other 
day lumbered a tremendous van, 
11 feet high and as wide and 
long as a room in a house. In 
front drove a Canadian sergeant, 
and by his side an officer, a 
young Canadian lady in uniform. 
As the huge vehicle felt its way 
along the winding street police¬ 
men cleared the way, all other 
traffic stopped, some shop¬ 
keepers hastily drew up their 
awnings, and the shoppers took 
to the pavements. All made 
way for the Canadian travelling 
library, for that is what it was. 

It contains 5000 books, 
continually replenished, as the 
library travels to every part of 
England where there is a camp 
of Canadian soldiers. Its books 
are only in part light literature. 


It contains weightier books, in 
contents as well'as size, for dis¬ 
tribution among those Canadian 
young men who are pursuing 
tlicir interrupted studies in 
Medicine or Chemistry, Physics, 
and Engineering, while carrying 
on their military duties. 

These books are renewed as 
often as necessary by visits to 
London publishers, so that the 
Librarian, and her escorting 
sergeant, has a busy time, with 
few days off at her own base 
camp, and some strange mishaps. 
One of these was when the big 
lorry broke down miles from the 
nearest town, to which the two 
had to tramp in rain and dark¬ 
ness, to spend the night in a 
railway waiting-room. - 

As Peter Pan said, “a great 
ad vent u re.* * 


A Hornet’s Iron Rations 


0 


iN the terrace of a small Surrey 
hotel the other day a few 
of the residents grouped .them¬ 
selves to watch the operations 
of a strange insect. It was rather 
like a shortened.dragon-fly, with 
transparent wings and a more 
businesslike head and tail. 

A retired naval officer who had 
spent some years in South Africa 
declared it to be a South African 
hornet, and surmised that it 
must have conic to this country 
with a cargo of fruit. Thereupon’ 
the visitors were disposed to give 
it a wider berth, but neither the 
hornet they were watching nor 


any of its brethren, of which 
there were a number that 
appear to have been domiciled 
in the hotel garden for some 
length of time, have made any 
attempts to sting. 

This particular hornet was too 
busy with its domestic affairs. 
It had found a hole in the gravel 
of the terrace, and was occupied 
first in taking down into it the 
lifeless bodies of small cater¬ 
pillars, and then carrying a dis¬ 
proportionately large .stone half 
as big as itself to seal the entrance. 
Evidently it was storing its 
iron rations for the winter. 


and Wells 

’■ September’s drought caused 
us to be thankful once move 
tl>at natural conditions prevent 
rainfall from being carried at 
once out to sea by way of the 
rivers. Sinking into the chalk 
and other porous formations 
that overlie noii-porous deposits, 
the water .fills its receptacle to 
saturation-point, then gushes 
out as, springs, or charges in¬ 
numerable wqlls. Bore-holes arc 
made front which to pump this 
stored water, and from such 
sources Kent alone supplies 
London yearly with over ten 
thousand million gallons. Every 
minute, night and day, 20,000 
gallons from the Kentish springs 
and wells help to swell the water 
supply of the capital. 

A Book For a King 

There was a delightful ending to 
the celebration of the coming-of-age 
of King Peter of Yugoslavia at 
St Paul's the other day. 

Dean Matthews handed him a 
book containing this illuminated 
dedication: 

To* Peter, King of Yugoslavia, 
great-great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria, this History of the Life 
of St John Chrysostom, from the 
Library of the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul, London, bequeathed 
thereto by Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London, during the rebuilding of 
the Cathedral, is presented by the 
Dean and Chapter' of St Paul's 
on the occasion of his visit to the 
Cathedral. 

LONELY BRICKLAYER 

The building of Sir. Edwin. 
Lutyens's new cathedral at Liver¬ 
pool has necessarily been slqwctl up 
by the war and at present only one 
bricklayer is at work. Ronald 
Brady, a Londoner, who has been 
working on the cathedral since he, 
was a lad of 14, is now on his own, 
all his colleagues having Gone to It in 
other quarters. 

Carry on with the good work, 
Ronald Brady. The cathedral will 
stand when Hitler is forgotten. 

A DUNKIRK LAD 

Sussex schoolchildren at Hails- 
ham have sent £5, saved in pennies, 
to Norman'Read of Ramsgate, who 
helped to man his father’s boat 
during the Dunkirk rescues. Nor¬ 
man was only fifteen when he took 
part in this dangerous mission. 


Great Battle Rages 

Ctrange that the fiercest battles ever fought should bring to 
^ our mind one of the quietest Englishmen of long ago, yet 
one of our great countrymen, who gave his life for the unhappy 
Russians of his day, lies beneath the soil which is at the 
present time the centre of the war. 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If twins lead a double life 


Railings arc being collected 
for scrap. This won’t 
stop our politicians sitting on 
the fence. 

' 0 ‘ 

Qkrma NY's new seevet iveapo) 1 
is Silence . Not a sound one. 

■ 0 

A_ princess is working in an 
American hat shop. Making 
crowns ? 

H . 

. man says he doesn't know 
how to go about saving . 
Better stay at home . 

0 

JJurma’s Prime Minister is 
coming to England. We 
shall. soon be able to say I 
saw U Saw. 


Seals Set Out to Sea 


T 


'ms month the Great Fur Seal 
herd of the Pribiloff Islands 
puts out to sea, and to protect 
it from raiders and pirates it will 
be accompanied by a strongly 
equipped ocean-going vessel. 

The herd goes regularly to sea 
at the end of the breeding 
season, taking the young seals 
with it to teach them the way 
they should go—and grow. The 
Pribiloff Islands are the biggest 


group of fur-seal nurseries in the 
world, which at one time stood in 
danger of reckless extinction by 
unprincipled fur-sealers., , , 

This was remedied by a qom 
vention for their protection by 
Russia, Britain, and Japan, under 
whose watch and ward the fur 
seals recovered their former 
numbers and more. Japan has 
threatened to withdraw, but is 
thinking better of it. 


THE BOY OF GOOD COURAGE 


r pnn Cross for Heroism, the 
highest award of the Boys 
Brigade, has been given to Henry 
Hitggon of the 3rd Carlisle 
Company for a courageous act a 
few weeks ago. 

Two people, a mother and her 
child of three, owe their lives to 
this lad of 13, who was not 
trained in life-saving and was, in 
fact, so far from strong that he 
is at a school reserved for delicate 
children. 

When Henry saw the child 
fall into the River Eden, and the 
mother jump into the 20-foot- 
deep race at a dangerous bend 
near Carlisle’s Memorial Bridge, 


lie dived in and brought the little 
one to safety, and then dived 
again to rescue the mother. 
Though it proved beyond his 
strength to bring her to the 
bank, he managed to keep her 
afloat until two men arrived and 
completed the rescue.. 

The Market-Woman 

While British bombers were over 
a Norwegian port the other day a 
woman sat by her stall in the 
market-place. ' She did not stir 
until a German officer came up and 
insisted that she should take 
shelter. 1 ' 

” It's not me they’re after,” she 
firmly told him, “it’s you.” 


He is John Howard, who 
revolutionised our prisons in the 
18th century and died of camp 
fever when seeking to improve 
the military hospitals in southern 
Russia. 



It was at Kherson, 20 miles 
from v the mouth of the River 
Dnieper, that this famous man 
died in 1790, and from here’a 
crowd of people followed his 
body to the grave four miles 
north in a wallcd-in field at 
Stcpanovka. There they built 
a brick pyramid over him, while 
in Kherson itself they erected 
a white cenotaph with an in¬ 
scription in Russian. Profound 
sorrow was expressed also in 
his own country, where a stcltue 
by John Bacon, subscribed for 
during his life but never set up 
because the modest hero forbade 
it, was placed in St Paul’s, the 
first monument to be erected in 
Wren’s cathedral. ' 

John Howard was, in fact, 
the self-appointed benefactor of 
all Europe, even penetrating to 
Constantinople aikl Smyrna in 
his efforts to serve the prisoners 
and the afflicted. At home and 
abroad he travelled 50,000 miles 


and spent over ^30,000 of his 
own money in his work,, for he 
refused all aid from private, 
chai'itics or public funds. , 

The French, refused him en¬ 
trance to the Bastille, and also 
to the lazaretto at Marseilles 
during his researches into the 
best method of fighting plague, ■ 
which carried off thousands in 
Europe annually. ‘ He eluded the 
police and .spies, however, ami 
managed to find his way in, 
succeeding ; also in entering the 
; arsenal ofToulon close by, He 
was! a v teetotaller and a vege¬ 
tarian and a man of great courage 
who would speak strongly to' 
princes and emperors in the cause . 
of'liis heart. ’ ' . . 

His Dying Wish 

It \ was the .f&mous' (of in¬ 
famous) Prince Potemkin of the . 
Russian court who was his friend 
at Kherson, a city founded, as,a • 
naval seaport in 1782. ‘When 5 
Jolin .‘Howard died Potemkin 
had two plaster casts taken of 
his face, but they have been' 
lost—an irretrievable misfortune, 
for # Howard never sat for his, 
portrait during his life. 

Howard was attending to~a 
Russian victim of camp fever 
when he himself caught, the 
disease, and lay down to die 
with the words on his lips : 

. " Lay me gently in the earth,/ 
place : a sundial over my grave, 
and let me be forgotten.” _ It 
was his last tlipught, but it will 
not be realised, for he will be 
remembered for generations as 
one of the kindest, bravest, and 
most modest of those heroic 
spirits who have built up our 
heritage of fame. 


Want to Slave the 

in 
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READY-MADE 

Boy to Chemist : Please, 
sir, I want one of those, 
thermometers. And Mother says 
will you please set it* at 65, 
'cause that’s what the doctor 
says, the room's to be kept at. 

BEHEADED WORD 

JJusii ! hush! break not the 
silence 

While I am hovering near, 

In sickness and in sorrow 
liver a friend most dear. 

Yet just cut off my head, and now 
What are you all about 
That with such noise and bustle 
You should strive to sweep me 
out ? AMiuiniS ■ 

Other Worlds Next Week 

[n the evening*the planet Venus 
is low in tlie south-west, and 
; Mars is in the 
south-east. In the 
morning Jupiter 
| and Saturn are in 
; the south-east. The 
picture shows the 
! Moon as it may 
bo seen at half-past ii on Sunday, 
night; October 12. 

Catch 

J-Jkrtc is a little catch worth trying 
on a friend. Ask the person if 
he is able to spell simple words, and 
lie will probably say that he can. 
Then say that you will give him an 
easy word which he will not be able 
to spell correctly. Probablv he will 
retort that you cannot. Then sav, 
" I low do you spell ‘ Need,' mean¬ 
ing to ‘ Need ' bread ? " Almost 
certainly your friend will say, 
“ K-n-e-a-d, of course." When you 
tell him lie is wrong lie will think 
you arc rather silly. Then yon 
quietly say, "Well, you K-n-e-a-d 
dough, but you N-c-c-d bread." 

Tall Story 

f^Ain a stork who was seven feet high, 
", Yes, my legs are too long, which 
is why, 

When I stepped -upon you , 

You were out of my view, 

hut l now see you piainly — good-bye .' ’ 

How Cecil Rhodes Wrote 
His Name 

£kcil Rhodes, one of the greatest 
pioneers the world has known, 
lies among the Matoppo Hills in the 
country which we call Rhodesia 
after him. Ilis chance came when, 

as little more than a boy, his genius 
won him control of the diamond 
mines at Kimberley, His life's 
work and dream was the creation 
of-a British and united South Africa 
from the Cape to the Zambesi, a 
dream which has come true. He 
was born in 1853 and died in 1902. 





If BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD* 

XTKW and second-hand Hooks on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Quick postal service. ' 

JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB! 
113-125, Cliaringtross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines}.. 



^ WITH HOT MILK > 


TRUTH 

Xeutit, they say, lies in a well ; 

A paradox forsooth ; 

For if it lies, as people tell, 

How can it then be truth ? 

CONCERT 

little girl to whom the wonders 
of evening dress, both male 
and female, were quite unknown 
was taken to her. first evening 
concert. ’ On her return slic, was 
asked what the concert was like; 

"Oh," said she, " it was very 
funny. There was a lady screaming 
because she had lost her sleeves," 
and a waiter played on the piano 
all the time." 


/ Hope 

Qnk day the great artist G. F.. 

Watts explained to a child 
friend something about his 
famous picture of Hope. The 
girl asked him why the veiled 
figure sitting on the globe of the 
world looked so sad, and why 
there was only one string to her 
harp. He answered something 
like this : 

To have many wishes ■ and 
hopes makes them less intense. 
It is only when one supreme 
wish, is left that you reach - the 
topmost pitch of hope. 


Jacko’s New Game 



O NE night Jacko had one of his brilliant ideas. “Let's stick the bed 
on trunks and make a see-saw!" he said to Chimp, who was 
spending the night with him. And so they did. What with the noise 
the bed made bumping on the floor, and what with the noise the boys 
made shouting with laughter, there was a regular pandemonium. Mother 
Jacko came hurrying up to see what it was all about. 


A SAVAGE BELIEF 

Ravages believe that a tooth is 
specially durable : it lives on 
when, flesh and even bones decay. 
Hence the great: care expended on 
the safeguarding of the tooth, and 
the belief that it has special powers 
of fertilisation. It has, they believe, 
if buried near a pool, the power of 
increasing the number of water- 
lilies that grow in the pool. 


Do You Live in the Isle of Wight ? 

'J'iik origin of the name Wight is not 
quite certain, but it is believed 
to be a changed spelling of the old 
Roman name for the island, Vectis. 
Some think it is from the old Celtic 
Gwyth, meaning channel. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle states' 
that it is called after Wilitgar, the 
great-grandson of a King Cerdic 
# who conquered it. 


BEDTIME CORNER 



A Brute of a Bee 

T here was an old man in a tree 
Who was horribly bored by 
a bee ; • - 

When they said, “ Does it 
buzz ? " 

He replied, “Yes, it does ! 

It’s a regular brute of a bee ! " 

THE OXEN AND 
THE TIMBER 

I n a - far-off country a load¬ 
ed timber was being Taken 
over difficult ground in a cart 
drawn by oxen. ; 

The'timber began to 'make 
.merry because ,it>v r as able 
to ’rule ;whi 1 c tbe,;bxdn had s a 
heavy burden to pull. 

" You Ticcd not be' so 
merry’’ said the oxen, " for 
very soon-we-'shall reach bur' 
journey’s end and shall then 


•be able to rest; but you arc 
to be used as beams and 
rafters in a house and will 
have to bear a far heavier 
burden than ours. for years 
and years.” ; 

- Those who make fun of the 
misfortunes of 'others may find 
themselves in-a worse plight. 

Is This Your Name 7 

F Can you make a girl’s name 
by rearranging these letters ? 
< ROAD > vAoa 


G entle Jesus , meek and mild, 
Look upon this little child; 

\ Pity my simplicity, ■ . 

: Suffer me to comedo Thee. 

»Fain I would to'Thee be brought, 
[Gracious God, forbid it not; - - 
j In the kingdom of Thy grace 
Grant Thy' Utile 'child a place. 


grammar; 

A Noun's ' the name ! of any 
thing, ■ .. - - i , 

As SCHOOL or GARDEN, IIOOP Ol* 
SWING. , 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 
A S GR EAT , S M ALL, PR EXT V, W11 IT IC, 
or BROWN. 

Instead of nouns the Pronouns 
stand— 

Ilis head, her face, your arm, 
my hand. | v 

Verbs tell of something to be 

done—- | 

To READ, COUNT, EAUGII, SING, 

• JUMP, or RUN. 

How things arc done the Adverbs 
tell, | ’ 

As SLOWLY, QUICKLY, IjLL, Ol* 
WELL. 

Conjunctions join the! words 

together, ' j 

As men and women, wind or 
weather. j 

The Preposition stands before 
The noun, as in or through the 
door. 

The Interjection shows surprise, 
As on, how pretty! ait, how wise! 
The whole are called the parts of 
speech, j 

Which reading, writing, speaking 
teach, j 

Binner-Time; 

famous naturalist when; 88 took 
the trouble to watch Carefully 
the diligence of parent birds, lie 
found that a pair of marsh tits fed 
their young entirely with small 
green caterpillars, and in one case 
made 475 journeys with food in 
seventeen hours. A gold-crest, with 
eight young, brought them food 
sixteen times in an hour for sixteen 
hours a day. A wren was observed 
to feed its young 278 times in a day. 

. i 

Id on Parle Francois 

La Montre d’un Soldat 

Frcddric le Grand demand a un 
jour l’heurc a un de scs ;soklats. 
Malhcuvcuscment Vhomme avait 
perdu sa montre, mais il I portait 
toujours la chalne an bout de 
laqiielle pendait unc balle, qu'il 
consulta comnie pour voir I'hcure. 

" Ma montre n’indiquri j qu'unc 
.scule heurc," ltVponcUt Jo j soldat, 
“ celle oil je mourrai pour mpn roi et 
pour ma patrie." I 


IDLE TEARS 

Said a lady, " It's raining; how¬ 
ever, 

To cross o'er the road I'll en¬ 
deavour. 

It’s twelve iniches deep, 

But it's foolish to weep,-. 

As tqars make it deeper than ever.” 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Built-up Names 

Swansea, 

' Gainsborough, : 

Waterford, 

Boiqbay, 

Goldsmith. 

A Well-known 
Book 

Robinson Crusoe 
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Coughs, 
ii* Colds & 
Kiddies 




> Some words 
of motherly 
f advice by 
Nurse E, 
Cavendish, 
the A u- 
|l^thority on 
0 Children’s 
Ailments. 

It i* ho exaggeration to say that at least 
half of the coughs and cokls caught by 
kiddies could be avoided. Many mothers 
make the mistake of coddling their children 
instead of taking care of them. Too many 
bedclothes arc as bad, 
if not worse, than too 
few. Fresh air never 
hurt anyone-—-but sleep¬ 
ing or playing in a stale 
a t m os p he r e, es p e c i ally 

with other children, is 
a common source of colds 
and infection. 

The children who suffer 
least from colds and coughs are those who 
enjoy these few simple conditions 

1. The minimum of clothing to ensure 
even warmth. 

2. Unlimited fresh air. 

3. Freedom from constipation. 

The fact remains, however, that despite 
experienced care an- occasional cold is 
almost inevitable. The only thing we can 
do is to be prepared for it when it comes. 

Make Your Own Cough Mixture 

Here is a real old-fashioned remedy for 
Coughs and Colds, easily made up at home 
and ideal for children because they like its 
pleasant taste. 

Heat half a pint of water, to which you 
add one ounce of Par- 
mint (double strength), 
which is made up from 
ten of the most healing 
and.soothing ingredients 
and is obtainable from 
any chemist. You may 
sweeten the mixture to 
your own taste with any 
one of the following : A little sugar, or one 
or,two spoonsful of syrup, or juice from 
jam or tinned fruit. The mixture brings 
immediate results from the most stubborn 
coughs and colds. Dosage: Children 8-12 
years, 1 dessertspoonful; 4-8 years, 
1 teaspoonful each, four times a day; 
adults, 1 tablespoon fid. 




mother! Child’s Best Laxative is 
‘California Syrup of Figs 9 


When your child is constipated, 
bilious, has colic or diarrhoea, a 
teaspoonful of ‘California Syrup of 
Figs' brand laxative sweetens the 
stomach arid promptly cleans the 
bowels of poisons, souring food and 
waste. Never cramps or ovpr-acts. 


Children love its delicious taste. 

Ask for ‘California Syrup of 
Figs,' which has full directions for 
infants in rirms, and for children 
of . all ages. Obtainable every¬ 
where. Mother! You must say 
‘ CALIFORNIA.* 
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